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ruption of the religious houses by the too czealous innova-
tors3. Had they taken thought for the commonweal
instead of their own fortunes they would have preserved
at least one in each part of the country, where true
scholars might have congregated to pursue their studies
in comfort and security and to be a light to the world
about them. Instead of this happy condition the men
of learning are herded together, their talents rusted, and
their lives unprofitably worn away.

{We that are University men, like so many hide-bound
calves in a pasture, tarry out our time, wither away as a
flower ungathered in a garden, and are never used; or as
so many candles, illuminate ourselves alone, obscuring one
another's light, and are not discerned here at all, the least
of which translated to a dark room or some country benefice,
where it might shine apart, would give a fair light and be
seen over all. Whilst we lie waiting here as those sick men
did at the Pool of Bethesda, till the Angel stirred the water,
expecting a good hour, they step between and beguile us of
our preferment.'

,     Those who know Burton know that this is no merely

1 personal grievance on which he dwells; and those who
do not may discern in his regret for the wasted Reforma-
tion the outlines of an ideal system of provincial
universities which three centuries have not even yet
made a full reality. It is customary to conceive him
only as a bookworm, winding his way through forgotten

< authors. He was much more than this. There was a
fine, magnanimous spirit in him which chafed at the
waste not only of his own life, but of all that humanity
and education might accomplish in the world; with this
spirit his great volume was impregnated against the

I decay of time, so that even now, if we will only take the
pains to blow the dust off the covers, we shall find